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world. Possession of those fields would make Germany 
a great factor in the industrial developments of the 
future. But with the United States, England and Japan 
standing firm for the integrity of China there would be 
no chance for Germany to obtain control in Shan-si and 
Shen-si, and no reason why the resources of that district 
should not be exploited on a right basis by China with 
the assistance of foreigners at large. 

I make a great deal of the proposition that the terri- 
torial integrity of China must be maintained. I consider 
it the question that underlies all other questions. When 
China has come to feel that her territorial rights are not 
to be assailed she will abandon her attitude of distrust, 
and treat the issues arising in the course of foreign rela- 
tions with the desire to be on good terms with all the 
world. She will come to see that to be respected she 
must be strong, and that in order to be strong she must 
develop the resources of the empire. A great, self-re- 
specting, competent state will then have come into exis- 
tence. This all has happened to Japan. The people of 
China are not inferior to those of Japan, and their status 
among the nations should be vastly greater by reason of 
the magnitude of their population, territory and re- 
sources. 

WHAT THE UNITED STATES CAN DO. 

You will ask what this country can do to this end. I 
have pointed you to what Mr. Burlingame did in his 
time. His work attracted little attention. It was all 
done on his own initiative, yet it brought good things to 
China while he lived and for thirty years after he had 
passed away. Surely so much done by an individual 
minister of our country points to what might be done by 
our national administration working with precision and 
certainty on a preconceived and cherished policy. 

Our government has done much to this end of late. 
When the seizures of Chinese territory began Mr. Hay 
had not gotten his bearings. He put out with much 
confidence and with much acceptance his " Open Door " 
policy. He asked the powers that had seized Chinese 
territory to promise that our trading privileges in such 
territories should not be abridged. This was an im- 
potent policy, because the pledges secured were not em- 
bodied in treaties, and if they had been would stand just 
so long as the given powers chose to let them stand. It 
fell short of securing the condition under which in all 
China our commerce could have free course — the integ- 
rity of all her territory. It was not just to the old em- 
pire to condone the partition of her territories. The 
course taken I have often thought made us particeps 
criminis. It was as if Mr. Hay had said, " The old man 
China is wounded and weak ; take from him what you 
like, but if you find in his clothes anything that belongs 
to us, spare that." Surely this was not an attitude of 
which compatriots of Burlingame, citizens of the Great 
Republic, could be proud. 

But Mr. Hay has been finding his bearings. The 
Boxer outrages set him "thinking. He saw, and all the 
world has seen, that it was another case of cause and 
effect. The powers had sown the wind and they were 
reaping the whirlwind. Mr. Hay has learned his lesson, 
and since then, as I am fain to believe, has seen that if 
there is to be peace in China, and peace between the 
powers having to do with China, the territorial rights of 



China must be respected. I give him unbounded credit 
for what he has done in this direction. 

It is all very wonderful to me that our statesmen and 
our people have failed to be properly interested in China, 
and have failed to see that the United States has a great 
stake in the empire. The United States and China are 
the great states of the Pacific Ocean. They face one 
another across its waters, and in bulk and in resources 
they are second to no well-centered powers of the earth. 
Our people can find there broad markets if we can keep 
the markets free. We cannot afford to allow Europe to 
aggrandize itself on the Pacific to our harm. The situa- 
tion inflamed my imagination when as a young man I 
was resident in China. As an old man, the ardor of 
youth all gone, it still inflames my imagination. It is a 
case where justice and interest alike demand that the 
United States should throw all its wonderful influence 
into the scale in order that the Chinese people may be 
encouraged to work out for themselves a noble destiny. 
China is no sick man. The empire waits only for the 
torch of a great leader. Her people are intelligent, in- 
dustrious, orderly. The nation has every element out of 
which a great leader may build a puissant state. America 
should watch the time and help along the consummation. 



The Growth of International Unity. 

BY PROF. EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, PEESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. 

There are one or two considerations which appeal 
strongly to the economist in this discussion. If we take 
a broad view of history, we find that there has often been 
a movement in advance, followed by a partial reaction. 
All progress in the world consists of these steps forward, 
and perhaps of slighter steps backward. From the eco- 
nomic point of view, the world's history during the past 
thousand years may be divided into three periods. If we 
consider the mediaeval conception of the relation of man 
to the state, we shall find primarily the prineiple of 
authority. The individual was nothing ; the government 
was paramount and all -pervading. The government in- 
terfered in everything, limited the energies of every one, 
fixed wages and prices, and left almost no scope to indi- 
vidual initiative. 

Then came, after several centuries, a more modern 
view, which was initiated through the great industrial 
revolution of the eighteenth century, and for which we 
in America, more than any other nation, have stood. This 
is the movement of individualism, which rests upon the 
theories of free competition and personal initiative. 
Worked out first by the great writers of the eighteenth 
century, it has found its greatest practical realization in 
this country, because of the boundless continent which 
we have had to conquer and because of the consequent 
need of individual energy in coping with the difficulties 
of the situation. 

Finally, however, in recent times we have seen a reac- 
tion — a necessary reaction. We have found that indi- 
vidual initiative, cut loose from any control from above, 
means, in great measure, the abuse of the one by the 
other ; that it often denotes the power of the strong in- 
dividual to succeed, the fate of the weak individual to 
succumb. Accordingly, the trend of thought at the end 
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of the nineteenth century, as it will be more strongly the 
trend of thought in the twentieth century, was to effect 
a compromise between these two legitimate principles, of 
individualism on the one hand, and (using the word in 
its widest sense) of socialism on the other. What the 
world is tending to, in other words, is the socialization of 
private initiative, the keeping of what is good and true 
and fruitful in private initiative, but the harnessing of 
the individual to the yoke of society. 

Now let us apply this thought to the problem in hand. 
If we take a similarly broad view of the development of 
political life, we find that there also has been going on a 
flux and a reflux in the stream of politics. In the early 
middle ages there was no such thing as a nation. A 
man was a citizen of the town. A foreigner was not 
alone a stranger from another country; the man who 
came from another village was equally a foreigner. It 
made no difference to the merchants of York whether a 
" foreigner" came from an English town or from a Flem- 
ish or an Italian or a German town ; all alike were 
strangers. Butin the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
there came a great epoch of nation-building, stimulated 
by the great industrial development of the age, and the 
beginnings of the capitalistic regime. The downfall of 
the guild system and the hopeless inadequacy of the loyal 
economies gave an impulse to the national development, 
of which the political form was nothing but a result of 
the economic forces. And what is most important of all, 
this growth of nations paved the way for the beginnings 
of international law. If I mistake not, it was through 
the meetings at Augsburg and Westphalia that nations 
for the first time came together to agree upon certain in- 
ternational principles. 

Now in the eighteenth century we find a wider and 
broader movement, not alone in politics, but in philosophy, 
in economics, say in every phase of human thought. It 
was the idea which lay at the bottom of the theories of 
the French philosophers and encyclopedists, the idea 
which was the basis of the doctrines of Rousseau and the 
other political reformers, the idea which really paved the 
way for the economic doctrines of the physiocrats, the 
idea, namely, of a world-state. Let us have no more 
nations, said they; let us merge the nations into a uni- 
versal state, the universal republic. Patriotism is anti- 
quated, patriotism is immoral ; we will have no more 
patriotism, we will have only the love of the individual 
for the Creator. Natural rights are broader than the 
domain of any one state. 

That was the doctrine which led to the French Revo- 
lution ; and it was, from many points of view, a noble 
doctrine and constituted a real advance in civilization. 

But here again the nineteenth century, especially the 
end of the nineteenth century, witnessed another and a 
necessary reaction. What we want is not the giving up 
of nationality, not an abandonment of patriotism, not the 
complete merging of the nation in the whole, but the 
blending of the one nation with this greater international 
unity. What we desire is to keep alive all those forces 
which make for a true and upright spirit of nationality, 
but to "discourage the ignoble, the selfish forces which 
only make for a false nationality. Just as the principle 
of individualism in economics is of the utmost value when 
tempered by the social influences, so do we still need the 



principle of nationality in politics, but in the service of 
the greater whole. 

From the economic point of view there is another 
thought which is important in this discussion. We econ- 
omists have been accustomed to teach, now for many a 
year, that liberty is indeed a divine thing, but that there 
can be no true liberty without a real equality ; an equal- 
ity, indeed, only of opportunity, for there is no such 
thing as equality of power or of intellect. Now what 
does international arbitration mean ? It means that we 
are applying to the political world this economic concep- 
tion of tfye blending of liberty and equality. Liberty 
without equality, as between nations, would mean the 
swallowing up of the weaker nations, even though there 
be some reason for their continuance, by the stronger 
ones. Liberty with equality means that, when a nation 
feels it has justice behind it, it is no longer weak, but has 
become strong. Its equality in the international forum 
gives it a liberty which it would otherwise be difficult to 
secure or retain. Therefore, international arbitration 
conduces to the maintenance of an important force which 
makes for progress and creates civilization. 

New York City. 



The Atom of Truth in It. 

EDWIN ARNOLD BRENHOT.TZ. 

Spencer says, in substance, that any opinion held by a 
large number of people will be found to contain an atom 
of truth no matter how erroneous the opinion in its total- 
ity may be. 

The modern editor does not, to any appreciable extent, 
voice his individual opinions : he keeps close in touch 
with his readers and the general public, and the editorials 
contain, as a rule, an atom of truth, even though often 
distorted and disguised until scarcely recognizable. 

It has long been a burning question in the minds of 
many why it is that the opinions of peace advocates do 
not have more immediate and perceptible effect, and in 
reading a recent and much discussed editorial, which 
somewhat brutally attacks those whom all the world 
knows are working and sacrificing solely for the good of 
the race, the atom of truth in it appeared, to my mind, 
to supply the long-sought-for answer. 

Our words and our methods are too soft — do not 
strike hard or deep enough. 

The fact is that we are living in the same world, 
among people very little different from the world and 
people to whom Jesus Christ — the ideal Peacemaker — 
found it necessary to use the harshest possible language 
on more than one occasion, and to actually overawe by 
a show of force (perhaps the force of his righteous 
wrath displayed in his bearing and countenance) those 
so brutalized and besotted by the same spirit of greed 
that now dominates the race that they were not to be 
reached by milder methods. 

It must be placed to the credit of our comrade Crosby 
that he at least has used unmistakable words, and the 
good he has accomplished amply justifies the harshest 
things he has said. 

But we, because we recognize in the military man a 
brother dear to us, hesitate and refuse to wound his feel- 
ings by telling him that we have discovered that he is but 
a butcher, and a paid and brutal butcher at that. We in- 



